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WHY WRITKE FICTION? 


By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


(Charles Phelps Cushing, editor and maga 


sine writer of note, is a member of the 
Stigma Delta Chi chapter of the Univer 
sity of Michigan. He has served on th 
staff of the Literary Digest and as news 
editor and managing editor of Colliers. 
Mr. Cushing served as first lieutenant in 
the U. S. Marines in France and was the 
first managing editor of The Stars and 


Stripes. 


the U.S. 


annexed ti 


Di 


flerdz , @ 
Afterward hi 


Was 


Signal Corps, Photographt 


vision, which pron him to a captain 
cy and made him f news editor 
the A. E. F.) 
F you ar | observant of the Mir 
rors of Gr Street you may have no 


many of the best known mag 


ticed that 


azine ters ol a decade 


repo! 


writers who used to sign the leading arti 


in Our most wice 


which their 


cles and features print d 


ly 
late 


circulated popular periods have « 


deserted the calling for 


talents obvious 


, witl 


and their 


Toda 


previous training 


ly designed them 1 only a few 


exceptions, they are writing yet for the 
same popular markets they are 
ializing now on short stories, novelettes 
and serials. Nearly all of them are wi 


ing fiction, whether they | 


they 


ive any gift f 


it or not; and are depending uy 


that fiction for the greater part of tl 
living. Such articles as they continue ta 
contribute appear to be turned out onl 
their spare time 

You have noticed this and wonde: 
why. And likely you may also have 
served, to the increase of ur wo! 
that much of the fiction that they produc 
falls far short of being what persons of 


a discriminating literary taste would des 


cribe as art—and that nearly all of it might 


less worth while 


be adjudged as infinitely 
than the 
Half a 


articles they used to write. 


dozen names, as 


conspicuous 


amples of this tendency, doubtless will 
flash to your mind sut if your mem 
needs refreshing, just ask yourself whi 


be leading muckrakers in the 


days of President Roosevelt, 


to the 


used to our 
and who used 


write best 
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( in Munsey’s and Collier’s in the 
good old golden muckrake days 

Where else do you find the kind of thing 

t 1 used to for example, after Not 
man Hapg« took charge at Collier's 

whicl u should understand not mere 
| muckrakin uff, but rt that, at 
least, speak plain abou mething imp 
tal Well, you fir hem in some of t 
mag ne ections thie big ty news 
pape such as the Ne York ‘limes o 
the Tribune, or the Philadelphia Publi 
Ledger, or the Kansas Cit Star, or tl 
I ript in Boston 

Bi ere’s the rub none of thes 
ne paper markets pay the old-time maga 
zu pl for your stufl Oh, yes, the day 
i rel oming when they shall; and 1 
i hopetul n oO times 
write ( irticle » 1 e that the ‘quali 
t up magazines and kindred mort 
le erious)9 miutce publicatiol ‘ en 
] new boom in i! on and in 

tising revenue The time is coming 
ut } From none ot thes 
I K¢ I e | ever been able to get i 
lor a good magazine rticie 
get in the muckrake days 
\ ( the dilemma 
Well, then, how can I make decent 
li I meanwl ile The only com n 
ense answer is to do what the rest n 
tr re doing—turn to writing popular 
fic n The journalist fashions have 
change If | don’t keep up with them 
I’m sunk Ill t ‘ move ut of this 
comfortable studio into some dingy flat in 
the Brot 

Phe nt ewer entered ( cA 
tion | nti out hat it 1s yet pe le tor 
i self-respectin ra nce to make a od 
enough livit ol ( irticles. ar evel if 
he works hard enough, to yntinu vi 
in a “comfortable studio” 

“Oh, 1 don’t mean that ther peril 
of starving to death right \ ( e the 
answer! ‘But look back, and then look 
ahead, and you'll see that there’s something 
to worry about The change in tl m¢ 
has been gradual, but it’s none the é 
lentless 

“Drop in at the public library your 


way home and see it for yourself. First 
of all, run through the magazine files of 
ten or fifteen years ago. You'll find that 
the same popular weeklies and monthlies 
that used to use a proportion of five or 
six articles in each issue to two or thre 
contributions of fiction, now are using hve 


or fiction varns to two or three art 


cles 
‘Be specin ? 
bi 


j 
cade, 


SIX 


11 'T " 
Will [Two 2 


bet I 
the 1900-1910 d 
} 


veryl 


\ ou 


the gvest magazines ol 


Munsey’s and FE 


altogether 


iody’s, have 


abandoned articles The Cos 


mopolitan | narrowed the article 


as 


down to about one a month Other mag- 
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azines that never used to print any fiction 


of 


women’s 


have taken to it lately in fear 


at all 


their imperiled lives. Even the 


magazines, which of all types of publica- 


tions are the ones most deeply concern- 
ed with things practical and useful, are 
going in stronger and stronger for fiction, 


and depending less and less upon articles. 


“True, the Saturday Evening Post con- 
tinues to devote a good share of space to 
non-fiction. But some of us suspect that 
the highminded editor of that sheet does 
this more as a matter of conscience than 
as a piece of editorial strategy. Certainly, 
a mystery serial will win him more 
friends these days than a whole series of 
articles by H. G. Wells about salvaging 
civilization. 1 firmly believe that there is 
only one big popular magazine in the field 
today that builds its circulation chiefly 
upon the appeal of its articles. That one, 
as you probably have guessed, is the Am- 
erican 

gut in the old days and he sighed, 
“especially in the muckraking days, circu 
lation was built up chiefly upon articles. 
Then the best known fiction writers in 
the world, bar only the author of the 
She rlock Holn es tale Ss, neve! dragged 
down the money or pulled in the circula- 


tion that writers of red-hot articles could 


command 


“Changed times now! Some of the most 
famous magazine men of those days—the 
ones who wouldn’t—or who couldn't 
catch up with the new fashions, are now 
in semi-obscurity and barely making a liv 
ting Where will they be ten years from 


know 


back 


? I don't 
will 


if won't ° 


now 


Mavbe the pendu 


lum swing but I fear that 


soon : 


\nother magazine celebrity, probably the 


best liter: of the lot and certainly 


mmercial minded, smiled sadly 


when he was questioned and confessed to 


the interviewer that his motives were “‘mix- 
ed” but were “chiefly commercial” He 
related that he usually got around $2,000 


for a short story acceptable to the biggest 
I 


magazines, where those same magazines 


would pay him “only $1,000” for an article 


of the same given number of words. 
Though he said he liked to do articles well 
enough, he found that in his case fiction 
“came just as easy—sometimes much eas- 


ier 4 


(His case is not typical, we must hasten 


to add—either in regard to the “ease” of 
composing fiction or in the matter of the 
disproportionate scale of prices for the 
two types of material. A good literary 


agent could run up this price on non-fiction 
much higher, even though the market for 
brisk 


vriters whose 


irticles is nowhere near as as for 


Some of the names 


hction 


(Continued on page 14) 
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FEW RULES OF THE GAME 


BARRON 


] 


i¢ 


the 


lta Chi, Ames, 


national 


la 


1st 


1f the Wall Street 
ews Bureau, the 
wron's ) 


} 


Sala 


that he look 


ed me over, and was well satisfied 
I am reminded of a little boy who 
was in town with his father, and who saw 
a woman standing on a crossing, a very 
large woman with a black face. “Father”, 
said the boy, “look at that woman over 
there “Yes, surely, I see het Sut, 
father, she has a black fac« “Hush, yes 
surely she has a black face but she is that 
way all over.” “Pa,” said the boy, “How 
1 do you know everything? 
Now | frankly confess to you that | 
: came here on business. You know, busi 
; ness is business, don't u? That reminds 
me again of a story Someone visited on 
{ of the public schools on the East Side ot 
| New York and said, “Can any little boy 
here tell me wi was the greatest man in 
the world?” No one answered \gain | 
asked, “Isn't there any little boy here whx 
can tell me who was the greatest man in 
F the world?” Still no answer. Finally, “l 
have a dollar bill here for the little b 
who can tell me who was the greates 
man in the world.’ \t that Ikey’s har 
shot up All right, Ik u tell m« 
was the greatest man he world.” Ik 
responded, Jesus Chr “Ikey”, 
7 the man, “are y a Hebre Tes S 
: “Do you go to the Synagogue?” “\ 
P Sit “And do yu me that Jesus 
Christ was the greatest n n the wor 
1 “Well,” said Ikey, “I kt t was Mi 
but business is business 
Now business is busin th me \ 
perhaps think that I can e as a fart 
er to talk with my friend Mar at Water 
loo, about our Guernsey 3ut | 
not going to Waterloo When Kennet 
Hogate, my associate in bus ss, asked 
to come here and meet sot journal 
I said “That is my busines I want t 
meet all the young journalists im tl 
" world. I want to meet all those newspaper 
men. I want to look them in the eye and 
to have them look me in the ey Pe 
haps some time they will think as I think 
Perhaps some time they will take my plac« 
and give what they have to ( to1 
' welfare of others through my per. Now 
a journalist is first a reporter He 1 
gins gathering in one field a fe prim 
facts Later, when he becomes real 
journalist rises to tell what fa m«¢ 
Lord Leverhulme recently sent me an 
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ould 
t Wa 
| ktast 
, ' we 
I ( tru h 
! \ reak 
: ee te k, and he had 
m the | London 
man w | | | t I name and 
ne of tl ! nt, the so 
i } | epel r | y t | is ever 
' | to Mr 
H. Gordo My | igo friend 
He has built 
! ( York, Chi 
( | He told m«e 
7 t about Mr. P. D. At 
%, n r Art t Mr, Ar 
n m that the most im 
porta 1 d s work was 
wl ‘ e office boy Nobody 
else 1 Lol } The oftice 
! mi me | t head of the 
nt e sure that the 
went into the foundation. He 
t to be sure t the right man 
, ! the for the structure 
be all right 
When oung jour t comes to m« 
| tht | do to isk him if he 
knov ( irpen a pencil. Very few 
people ki to sharpen | ils. In 
fact e1 even know how to irry 
pel properl [Two of my Chicago ri 
| ime to m esterd and | said 
t ne Son, send thi patch for m« 
He fuml round for paper I handed 
him ymne papel irom m pocket Then 
e | no pencil I said, “Here is a pen 
l, | is the paper, here is everything 
need,” f I carry those things around 
Wi mi But I said to him, “Young man, 
nnot be a first-class reporter if you 
to borrow other people’s paper and 
pencils 
It is a small thine but should be thought 
first As | ud. most peopl do not 
t | t pen pen ils Most peopl 
not know how t use scissors How 
‘ ‘ il lence can quickly 
lumn from a newspaper and split 
tl umn line It is important that we 
to cut articles from newspapers 
t od journalist keeps one or 
rap bool There are people work 
me in t e citi now who do not 
el han classify clippings for 
ord \s you know, I run four 
I You m not know their 
| are The Wall Street Journ 
Boston News Bureau, The Phila 
ws Bureau and Barron’s. | can 
n in scrap books everything 
one into these publications from 
innings We fill in our offices 
p books in a year 
Ml Barron related stories to il- 
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lustrate the importance of being posted 
on the technical matter involved before 
interviewing prominent men, ) 

One thing 1 want to impress upon you. 
If you want to rise to become an integral 
part ol the thought of the world, you 
must begin early to know the thought of 
the world and then to strive to improve 
it with all your talent; it is energy and 
truth, whether with the artist with paint 
and brush or the sculptor with stone and 
chisel. Genius is the development of truth 
by hard work. If you want to get any 
thing, you must dig for it. 

You have heard that nothing lies like 
statistics. Yet, you must have them. You 
must mass them together and make them 
tell the truth, 

(Here followed the lesson on how to 
properly cut newspaper columns, sharpen 
pencils and keep equipment and tools of 
one’s trade.) 

Now | want to bring out another point 
\ good old prelate traveled afar to th: 
house of his friend, the Prince, and ar- 
rived at the King’s gate, travel-stained and 
dusty. The dogs barked at him, the court 


iers looked at him with scorn. But when 
after some delay his name was heard in 
the court, the Prince hastened to welcom« 
his friend After a week's stay he de- 
parted, escorted to the gate by the Princ: 
The courtiers bowed low, and the dogs 
licked his feet He turned to his friend 
and said, “My good Prince why is my d 
parture so different from my arrival, when 
your dogs barked at me and your courtiers 
frowned?” “My good Father,’ he was an 
swered, “We give welcome to pt ple ac 


take 


cording to their appearance; we 


of them according to their deserts.” 
Now you will be welcomed according 
to your appearance Learn to make th 


right entrance when you want to meet men 


Always think of appearance. Do not be a 


fop, but pay attention to your necktie, 
your boots, your teeth Keep your eye 
clear and clean. Then know how to put 
your questions. Put them in the interrog 
ative, not in the dogmatic form. If an of 
fensive truth is to be stated, put it in the 
interrogative. For instance, Aunt Mary 
comes down stairs Sunday morning with 
her hat awry Sara says, “Aunt Mary, 
your hat isn’t on straight.” Aunt Mary 


takes offense; she asserts her- 
“T guess I 
flounces 
for church, Had 
“Aunt Mary, is 
Aunt Mary would have said, “I 
dear; let look in the 
thing to know how to put 
truth. The lack of 
makes friction between individuals 
The big 


“Are we to 


immediately 


self. She know 


hat” 


Says my own 


out in no mood 


the 


and proper 


lady 


straight 


younger said, 


your hat on 
don’t know 
me glass.” It is a 
great your of 
fensive opportunity 
as well 
man always 


do this 


as between nations 


asks “What is right?” 
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or that?” He opens up the truth and be- 


cause he is a master of truth does not as- 
sert himself. 

Now I do not know how long you want 
me to talk to you. (Cries of go on!) There 


are a few things more I want to impress 


upon you. ‘The first is in respect to ser- 
vice. Forget yourself, and serve the other 
fellow. Obliterate yourself and bring for- 


ward the truth. There are two elements in 
the preservation of truth. First the facts, 
the statistics, the bones. Then comes the 
flesh over the dry bones. The words are 
the flesh. Choose your words carefully 

the most simple, direct, and most effective. 
You have heard that journalism is litera- 
Journalism is the 
and the 
If you would be a 
first 


bones. 


ture. expression of 


truth thus is greatest literature. 


journalist of merit, 


you make sure of the facts, or the 


Then clothe these facts in the most 
direct language. Use the simplest words 


Most 


when they try to express themselves make 


but have them cut clear. people 


you feel as though you were on a railroad 


at the switch and you don’t know whether 


you are to keep on or mentally side track, 


because their words have two or three 
meanings. I try to teach my young men 
to be direct and insure that the reader 
passes every switch without a doubt. Then 
your readers will be served. They will 
not think of you, but they will think of 


the service they receive—in clear and safe 


mental transportation. When you come to 
lress your facts, place your emphasis on 
the truth, Here you must be an artist 

ling with material things. If you use 


words that are not clear cut and concise, 


you fall down. You must study the ana- 


tomy of a subject. A painter of the hu- 
When 


he paints the flesh he must know the bone 


man form first studies anatomy 
below. 

You must know your subject before you 
ittempt to put it on paper. You must also 
know the man from whom you extract the 
truth. Some people I have talked with an 
hour, and I would not question one thing 
Some I will talk with 


an hour, and then pick out the truth in 


they have said. for 


what they have said. 


\ financier once declared to me. “The 
blank company has increased its capital 
from ten to twenty million dollars. You 


can print that.” I printed it. The next 
day he said, “That stock has been increas- 
ed to fifty million dollars.” I printed that. 
Two days later he said, “You can say that 
this company has increased its capital to 
one hundred million.” I did and next day 
I did not see him, but I printed that this 
company had increased its capital to two 
hundred million dollars, and the next day 
I printed that the company had increased 
15) 


(Continued on page 
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“DOWN ON THE FARM” JOURNALISM 


H. REED 


(Jesse H. Reed, associate editor of the 
Southern Ruralist, was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1915. He is a 
member of Wisconsin-lota chapter of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, and of Babcock chapter of 
Alpha Zeta, having served on the editorial 
staff of the Wisconsin Magazine, as well 
as the Wisconsin Country Magazine. After 
a year of graduate work at the University 
of Florida, he the 


joined the staff of 


Southern Ruralist, becoming assistant to 
the editor in 1916, and associate editor in 
1918.) 


LTHOUGH 


agriculture is the old- 


est profession in the world, the 
agricultural journal, or paper de- 
voted entirely to the interests of the 


farmer, is a relatively new proposition, 


and one to which more and more agri- 


cultural college 


The 
must 


graduates are turning. 


editor of an agricultural paper 


possess three qualifications. First 
of all, he must have had actual practical 
experience on the farm. Second, he must 
have a thorough 


And, third, he 


If he lacks any one of these three quali 


scientific education 


must have ability to writ: 
fications, his career as an agricultural 
editor is limited. 

The agricultural editor must have had 
the 


may seem like a pretty hard blow, I real 


practical experience on farm. ‘This 
ize, to many earnest students of journal 
ism who hail from the city and have high 


hopes of leading some rural community 


out of the darkness of habit and into 
the clear light of scientific agricultur: 
but there is a reason for it. Every 


the editor of an agricultural paper is 


sieged with questions—hard, ‘practica 
common sense questions about the far 
Three fourths of the letters that cor 
over his desk—and their number is legi 
—demand information. nd he must 
know how to answer thet He cannot 
learn the answers in any college, no 

ter how good. He cannot « them 


of text-books or Government bulletins 
The 


“down on the farm” 


only place he can learn them is 


A college education is needed for two 
the 


through 


important reasons. In first place, the 


agricultural editor, his paper, 
must lead the way to better agriculture. 
He | 
plowing—for better livestock—for all-the 
He 
and progressive program that will help 


And he 
cannot do this unless he has a wide and 


must hammer continuously for fall 


year gardens. must have a definite 


his readers year in and year out. 


) 


By 


J. 








accurate know ige of the p les 
derlying agriculture as a science 
second place, the agricultural editor 
be continually on the watch yr ft 
half-baked theories, and ignorant de 
sions which, if allowed to creep into 
editorial pages, will re i tl 
sood. He must protect well as le 
his readers nd he cannot lo this 
less he is well educated 

\bility to write 1 requisite be 

n agricultural pape t the best is 
too well rea Mart ( ts ers 
poor—not fré Oi if e far 
ing 1s tt poor t al ~ r 
in the world Many ts readers 
ignorant, for it is only recently that 
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the to the ifferent department editors. 
1lestion apout g anders, tor example, 
s referred to the Veterinary Department 
ne ibout cabbage worms goes to the 
Garde Department—and so on These 
letters are pigeonholed, and sent onc 
or twice a week, as they accumulate, to 
the department editors Even at that, 
there will be a number of letters on gen- 
eral crops, fertilizations, sanitation and 


so on that cannot be reterred to a de 


ent, and that the editor must turn 


himself. 


and answer 


surse of time, the departmental 


1estions will be answered and returne 


ilo with such editorials as the depart 
TT t editors have writte Then this 

iterial must be copied, edited, designat 
ed to the issue for which it is intended, 


and t rned over to the printer to be s¢ 


task to 
this material, | deviscd thea 


ding it no light 


ng record blank, and now I ca! 


glance where the “copy” is at. 


COPY RECORD ISSI 
Dept “ c i 


pueH 
poupy 


a) 1do 
ul 


Vr \rticles 

Dai i id | vestocl 
Veterinar 
lorticulture 


Correspondence 
Notes Afield 
Farm Mechanics 
Poultry 

Boys and Git 
Home 


Breeders 


Story 
Specials 
MUST GO 
But to return. Questions are not the 
only things that agricultural editors are 
troubled with There are requested ar 


ticles to be read and passed on Chere 


are miscellane ls articles far too many 


bearing the stamp of the _ protessional 
writer who gets his ideas from Depart 
ment of Agriculture bulletins and lives 
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in Pittsburgh or Detroit—to be read and 


returned. There is a mass of miscel- 


laneous publicity from the Department 
of Agriculture, from the Farmers’ Nat- 
ional Congress, from the Farm Bureau 
Federation, from colleges and experi- 
ment stations—all of which will bear 
careful reading and much of which can 
be used in modified form There are 
short stories—such short stories!—to be 
selected for the tired farm house-wife to 
read on winter evenings. There are 
poems—but words fail me! Let it suf 
fice to say that we cut out poetry a num- 


ago—and have successfully 


Kept it out ever since. 


editor 


do in reading and rewriting publicity ma- 


The agricultural finds plenty to 


terial from various sources He uses it 


in his editorials—in special articles—in 


stort articles known to the trade as “fill- 


ers’. If he is at all up-to-date, he reads 
every important bulletin that comes 
across his desk and reviews it for the 
benefit of his readers He keeps a close 
watch on all legislation affecting farm 
ers, and gives his own digests and opin- 
ions on it—he has learned from bitter 


experience to trust no lobbvists when an 


ericultural bill comes up 
Most agricultural papers conduct regu- 


lar contests and it falls to the lot of 


the editor to read the resulting manu 
scripts and award the promised prizes 
We conduct 


Special Prize 


What 


tw such “ontests every 
the 


Doing 


number on 


Farmers Are 


montn a 


first, and a 


number on the fifteenth. It is no unusual 
thing for us to have from 150 to 200 
manuscripts to each contest, and it is 
a two days’ task to read them all, and 


another day’s task to select the winners. 
\s we 


those which 


can’t please every one, we select 


seem to have the most 


prac- 


tical experience and common sense in 


hem, and let it go at that 


Outside of these few duties, the agri- 


Itural editor has nothing at all to do 
except make speeches when required, at 
tend conventions all over the country, 


them, se- 
the 


the and edit 


lect all of the 


read proof pages 


illustrations and get 


necessary cuts made, and show friends of 
the paper through the shop when they 
call. 

But, after all, it is 
work, 


student who was raised on the farm and 


an interesting work, 


and a great and the agricultural 


who has some little ability to write can 


choose no better profession than agri- 


cultural journalism. 


VONTANA TO GRANT DEGREE 
The 


' 


will grant in the future the degree of A.B, 


Montana School of Journalism 


in Journalism. 
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MAROUETTE CHAPTER | 
LECTURE COURSES 
ARE SUCCESSFUL | 





\ course of lectures outlined by the 





Marquette chapter of Delta Chi 


Sigma 


journalism 


for students in have proven 


entirely the 


Men 


successful during past year 


who are prominent in Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, and national publication ot 
various enterprises are listed amor 
those who have given their time to this 


monthly 


work. 


and sometimes weekly 


The lecture S afte held bi 





Subjects treated vary from news edit 


ing, advertising from the paper’s stand 
point, the community interest as repre 
s¢ nted by the community paper, t ha 


tional questions, such as, the Arms Con 


ference, and the Japanese question 

The talks are given to all students of 
journalism with visitors from other de 
partments invited Discussio similar 
to the open forun 1 iroused tor t' 
purpose of clarifyin statements mace 
by speakers ol laren juestions () 
casionally the lectures are followed 
smokers and lunch I Marquette U1 
versity Press Club o1 nized by Sigma 
Delta Chi members. with officers who 
are members of Sigma Delta Chi, has 
been invited to ontinue the lecture 


next year with the cClOSs« cooperation o 





Sigma Delta Chi to back them in secur 
ing speakers of prominence \ natiol 
speaker list will be prep red for 1 t 














year. 


2 


Always < portunities 


service in 1¢ University, S 


igma 
Chi plans to enlarge on its present | s 


for next mo 


to relinquish immediate 


the lecture course to the l’ress Cl sO 
the chapter can carry reater | S 
One of these plans inclu a pub 
campaign for the U1 sitv, on a g 
er scale than previo tempted 


FIVE MORE MEM vS 
FOR HAPTER | 


Maine chapter has just ected five 


,° 
( /ll 


ce? tif 


James W. ¢ 
ping, 


othe 
vad 


VE 


rf 


le adle 


Cea FS 1 VV 


| wo 


art 
ind Jar 
raterni 
ippreci 
lave bi 


ilism 


or the 


members to be el] 


Chi 


Preside 


nes M. Cox 


ty vas be 


ati ( th 


Mr Cox was 


to mel ibe rship | ( \ lected 

after a careful examinati f the membe 
of those eligible for initiatio1 Phe by: ‘F; 
itiation ceremonies will take place sé tary of 
at the Phi Eta Kappa he e, followed membe 


by talks relating to the purposes of Sig 


ma Delta Chi and the especial value o 
the organizati in the life of the 
versity of Maine. 

The Maine haptet a taker er the 
Maniac, the Universit comic mont 
For the rest « ote, ear th han 

mnection witl ‘ iZ1n¢ 
only n the nature sistants s t 


, 
rship in Gr 


Hawl ¥ 


Plus plat 
eth C. Ho 


9 ( 
d the 
‘ 
1 
to 
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yr} thie 
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PRESIDENT HOGATI 


VISITS MILWAUKEE 


practical questio1 rising in the news 
paper field 
he school is the starting point, but 
the ‘game’ itself can only be played i 
da ontact with men and affairs that 
require stable guidance Such guidance 
must be the work and aim of organized 
efficiency, such as the alumni of Sigma 
Delta Chi are excellently fitted to giv: 
lo the co eds 11 the Marquette School 
of Journalism, Mr. Hogate stated that 
Sigma Delta Chi stood for co operation 
in the truest sense, and that the news 
ipe field was ample to give man or 
won 1 lares rewards for sincere set 
vice \ petition is planned by thes 


co-eds ora chapter ol Theta Sigma Phi 
Mr. Hogate was informed that the Mar 
( ette hapter o! Sigma Delta Chi 1S 
backi them in their efforts 
WRITES ETHICS CODI 


FOR STATI 


Dyment, dean of 


EDITORS 
th: college 


the 


Colin V 


f literature, science and the arts at 


niversity of Oregon and an honorary 


o! the 


member Oregon chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, is the author of a code of 
ethics for journalism unanimously opt 
ed by the Oregon State Editorial Asso 
iation at a special meeting at the el 
sity last January 

The code has been reprinted in many 
journalistic publications over the un 


ind received wide 


commend 


by Dean 


comment and 


has 


ition. The ( de 


try 
Was lt iV 


1 


Dyment at the request of the 


president of the state editorial associa 
tion [his is the first code of ethi for 
journalism to have been drawn up al 

adopted by a like body of newspaper 


men. Dean Dyment is a professor in 


the school of journalism and had much 


newspaper expericnce erore 


practical 
he turned toward educational 


Among the points emphasized in the 


code are truth, accuracy, 


kindliness; sincerity; care, compet 


and thoroughness: moderation, conset 
vatism and proportion; truth in adver 
tising and in regard to circulation 


HAS 
MAGAZINE 
WORTH WHILI 


Chi is 


KNOX CHAPTER 
STARTED A 
THAT'S 


Knox chapter of Sigma Delta 


trving for the first time this year the 
publication of_a literary and humorous 
magazine. For years there has been is 


sued at the college an 
called the “Yellow 


founded on personal gruc 


anonymous maga 


Jacket.” It is 


lge and its con- 


Zine 
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tents are destructive. The aim of the 
Sigma Delta Chi chapter is to supplant 
this publication with something worth 
while, 

The S. D. C. magazine has been call- 
ed the “Siwasher”, the name having a 
double significance. It alludes to “Si- 


wash”, the name given to Knox College 
| Fitch 


ies of college life, and since affectionately 


(Knox ’97) in his stor- 


y George 


adopted as a nickname. Also the title 
may be read “Sigh Washer”, since its 
contents are intended to rinse out the 
blues. The new magazine was distribut- 
ed for the first time on High School 
Journalism Day. 

This first annual High School Journ- 


ilists’ convention, given under the direc- 


tion of Sigma Delta Chi, was held April 


28 and 29. The high school editors of 
the state were asked to attend. ‘There 
were speakers of note on topics of in- 


The 
the 
the chapter; a 


terest to these editors. program of 


entertainment included public pledg- 


ing of new members of 


trip through a printing plant where a 


] book is being produced; 
Phi, 
tional journalistic sorority; 
lks The 


largest 


igh school year 


a tea by Theta Sigma women’s na- 


banquets and 
far 


convention is by 


chapel ta 
the undertaking thus far 


Delta C 


attempt- 


ed by the Sigma i chapter 


SECOND INITIATION 
HELD BY CHAPTER 

AT IOWA IN APRII 

second initiation of the 

April 9 when Lynn A. 

Waverly and Loren G. Wolters 

added to 


the 


lowa chapter’s 


vear took place 


pay lor ot 


of Waukon were the chapter 


Saylor is one of night editors 


on The Daily lowan, University student 


daily. Wolters is a reporter and feature 
writer for the same paper. 

Sigma Delta Chi at lowa is beginning 
to make plans for filling the positiotr Ss ol 
editor-in-chief on the ‘various student 


publications, which their brothers 


I 


are 


soon to give up. Cloyce K. Huston’s po- 
sition of editor-in-chief of The Daily 
[owan will be sought by George H. Gal- 
lup, the present managing editor; Ulys- 
ses S. Vance, one of the present night 
editors and George H. Siegel, at pres- 
ent sports editor. Harold D. Andrews’ 


position as editor-in-chief of Frivol, hum- 
orous magazine, will be 
G. Wolters 
position as editor-in-chief of the 


book, 


sought by Loren 
Peterson’s 
Hawk- 


will be sought 


Raymond L, 


eye, University year 
by Fred M. Lazell. 
Cloyce K. Huston, 


June 


who will retire in 
from the position of editor-in-chiei 
§ The Daily Iowan, has accepted a po 
\m- 


sition as instructor of English in the 


erican University at Cario, Egypt. 
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PUBLICITY AS AN ASSET 


spaper men an en- 


larging and tempting field is the 


movement on the part of business 


concerns and associations, educational in 


stitutions, 
trial groups, and all s 
toward the establishmen 
licity bureaus. 


The movement is get 


scientific organizations, 


indus 
rts of enterprises 


t of press or pub 


1eral It marks a 


new era in the development of journalism 


not only in the Unitec 


where. It is a developn 


1 States but els 


1ent in journalism, 


because it is an effort on the part of thos 


from whom newspapers 


formation for any purp« 


mand in a way that will be 


factory both to the n 
news-giver. It means 
the newspaper and for 
cause it is a sign of 

responsibility 


have public relations to 
I 


curate information Ma 


still deplore it and look 
givings, because the S 
bilities of purveying <¢ 
news for selfish ends 
drawing on the newspa 
profession for good m« 
can ill afford to spare 

a passing stage in the 
movement \s trustwe 
newspaper ranks in 11 


take their places at the 


on the pa 


( 


seek news, or in 
se, to meet the de 
most Satis 
ws-getter and the 
service by 
the new spapers be 
Ving sens¢ ot 
those who 
give the public ac 
ny newspaper men 
upon it with mis 


e in it the possi 


lored and d storted 


ind because it is 
per or journalistic 
n whom the press 


That, however, 


progress ot tl 
rthy men from tl 
creasing numbers 


of press | 


eaus, there will be less and less colo: 


of news from the sour 
and the ranks of thi 
sion will not be wanti 
cruits with the multip! 
oughly equipped scho 
The extent to whicl 
grown, stimulated as 
varied publicity 


war period, can hardly 


1 


ces they represent 
journalistic prof 
I LOT capable 1 
output of thor 
of irnalism 


ement ] 


it | been by 1 


activitics t the we 


rasped. Fe 


organizations which have | 1 compell 
to regard themselves as sourc: f news | 
frequent calls from news for 
formation now exist whiich | not er 
ed some kind of macliinery r supplying 
such news regularly and in acceptabl 


form. The big manuf 


like Armour and Comp: 


pany, the Standard Oil 
ted States Steel Compa 
a means of promoting 
public is entitled to kn 
their industries, have s 
lic utility 
Telephone & Tele zraph 


companies, 


terborough Rapid 


New 


Transit C 


icturing compani 
iny, Swift & Con 
Company, the Un 


ly, belt ng that 


sound business thi 
ow the f ts about 
uch bureaus. Pul 

like the Americar 


ompany of 


York, the railroads, either have such 
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bureaus of their own or else empl in , y Me ? wg 
ependent press agencies to handle their { , at Pul 

publicity for them. Banks and other tort ! col up re 

of financial institutions are doing tl ' ‘ 

kind of things. Great organizations of ] then eff +] aia } 
ness men, such as the Chamber of Cor , { Us 

merce of the United State the Institut ter | 

of American Meat Packers, and tl An re not od ae a ; 

erican Silk Associatior al ire doit Orvat Hos 

much for the education of the publ nd mat ot , 

through their press bi n ! 

organizations as the , ae eee ’ 

of Labor. the At | m |} ‘ | 

eration both as a unit ind. throug!l 4 

numerous state subsidiaries, the Natior ‘ 

Association of Farm Or niza n tl ! Tl t ' ; 


American Red C1 t scientific é pu 
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f ancl 
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ll for men 
er « 
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rector 
] 
t ement 
re the pub 
roduct Lab 
noted in the 
uts the quali 
tor thus 
ior on 
ve know 
work that 
erience in 
| id sym 
the he st 
\ publicity 
keen judg 
1 a nos 
te He 
want and 
in 
f buovant, 
nd a thor 
| r tie 
f pro 
of n ad 
cien 
k,. the 
n he must 
th. lea af 
her peonl 
ist be con 
lat Tohn 
1 n New 
OT everal 
er ?t it th 


nt mu | ( 1 t] rt « ¢ 
I on the mean oT yp 
rapl in its countle pl | 
nd the reactior ot men te 1 | 
peal must kn world af , | in 
I ( nt DT hy] m » 1 «¢ : p 
tisti ind pot il, ni nl for |} vn 
or state but for | nation and the 
rid 
No not n ort t eed ead 
! to feel that isine , nial ‘ 
orshiy tet lin ited fel r , 
I | 1 | It me ' , + +) p ‘ 
t 1 that publi ‘ not ¢ va 
iL t but is creative that it D1 
fi I that one m limb in { | 
| ] vhere la lar t; } com 
manded in sociat with the met 
do things that ount ry noré fy It 
the profession, the fin he ortunitis 
] it offers 
The person wh ontemplat ‘ , 
this ld, therefore, 1 to lool reful 
{ ! preparatior He nec f f all 
| naam tal 1 n t ly 1 +} 
ud of the science ot on lo of ¢ 
not f history, of 1 government and 
| sucl n ed n the best of 
t Ihe ( or 1! rsitt T ottet (on 
Sden f that he needs the 1 P ' 1 
! et in journalism, witl ly of re 
portit opy-t , at te ‘ 
ir speci | rticle w1 I 1 
I writing and placi n effect medi 
ms He must | prey 1 sion 
even to Ww te , | | He must | too 
how to make u f effective illustrations 
ind where to get the 1 ht kit t1s 


ti iSSI r¢ 

ed t that point even H ng nished 
with the schools he mus f ] ‘ 
amount ‘ f clink il expe 1 H 4 
that in the newspaper office ture 
physician or surgeon gets his ir 

experience in the hospital It 3 l ter 
such a cours I prey tion tl S 
readv for the business of publ t it 

best But even then his educatior not 
finished As in any other prof n his 


education is never fini 


. ] salts 
on studvinge, studying lif ind its mu 


tude of activities in the concrete 


ing it through its manifold literatt 
Publicitv, then, is a thing to be taken 
most serioush ind one thinking of it as 
a future field of endeavor should look upon 
it as a profession of fine possibilities, on 
in which he can be of great service and 
exert tremendous influence |, therefor 
one of great responsibilities. The publi 
itv men of the future, in tact, are oin 
to help shape the industrial SO | nd 


moral order of civilization Industri 
social, and moral organizatiotr nd 
ernments also, are going to rely on them 
more and more as educators of the publi 
who will aid in dispelling misunderstand- 


1 


( 
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ng and doubt and in promoting saner and 
safer public relations. 

\meri- 
the 


North 


1922 


\therton Brownell, in the 


in Review for February, put 


situation thus: 


the word “pub- 


putting 


To minds 
licity” the 


something improperly. It 


many 


means over” of 


would be a 


useless waste of space to berate at 


length all of the schemes and wiles of 


the unconscionable publicity man or 
press agent that really have for their 
purpose the exploiting of something 
under the guise of news that should 
not be exploited at all, or that are 
otherwise as indefensible as are many 
of the newspaper practices that are 
not in keeping with the highest ethics 
of journalism. It is a fact that has 
to be reckoned with that out of its 


fantastic beginnings there has arisen a 


new rovern- 


the 


profession that, properly 
ed and regulated, is essentially in 
interest of the public and which has 
the fail- 


important 


forced into existence by 


the 


been 


ure of press in many 


particulars to live up to its highest 


ideals 
which at its 


The publicity movement, 


best is a movement for mutual under- 
standing and fair play as among men is, 
then, one which is opening wide fields for 


It is one which 


service by 
will 


ibility 


newspaper men 
many of inferior 
ideals \t 


should 


attract, of course, 


and mistaken the same 
the 
best 


oppor- 


command 
the 


me, it is one which 


ttention of men and women of 


type for it is a full of 


movement 


tunities for the newspaper man 


CORNELL CHAPTER GIVES 
HIGH SCHOOLS MONTHLY 
NEWS LETTER SERVICE 


The Cornell Chapter of Sigma Delta 


is issuing a letter, 
‘The EF. I P 
‘The FE: 


Association 


Chi ts monthly news 
\. News” or, 
Interscholastic 

News.” This 
tion was formed at the convention of 
high school editors held at Cornell last 
fall, with the Cornell chapter of S. D. X. 
orresponding secretary. 


The E. I. P. A. News 


school 


in full style, 


ister Publica- 


tions associa- 


is ( 


contains edi- 


torials on high journalism prob* 


lems, lists of books, general advice on 


news values, pictures and personals in 
high school publications. 
FIVE WESTERN RESERVE 
PLEDGES; ONE INITIATED 
Western pledged 


Reserve chapter 


these members at a banquet in April: 
Kenneth A. Price, Stanley E. Hart, Ar- 
thur G. Henry, Charles T. Moran, An- 
drew R. Bierney. Initiation will take 


place May 2. Seabury H. Ford in- 


itiated two weeks ago 


was 
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(J. Harold Curtis, son of Will Curtis, pub 
lisher of the St. James, (Minn.) Plain- 


dealer, has conducted a research on “The 


| Place of the Feature Story in the Coun 
try Paper.” Mr. Curtis will give a talk, 
illustrated with lantern slides, on this 
subject at the Minnesota Editors Short 
Course, May 5, at the University Farm 
St. Paul, Minn.) 
OUNTRY editors in the I nited States 
are finding the local feature story a 
means of obtaining and holding the 
interest of their readers \mong some 200 
country newspaper editors, a large num 
| ber declare that the local featur: story is 
of value in building and holding circu 
| lation. 
i The feature story, as discussed by 


these editors, is one which contains a 
news element of timely or local in 
terest, but which is treated more in de 
tail than the ordinary news item—after 
the manner of brief articles in magazines 
dealing with current topics This typ 


ot storv is defined by W G. Blever. of 





the department. of journalist niversity 
of Wisconsin, as “a detailed presentatio1 
of facts in an interestir orm adapted 
to rapid readii 
tertaininge or informing the average reat 
a? 


Forty-nine editors replied to questi 


naires stating that the readers were m 
interested in their paper | use of tl 
us¢ of local | 

doubtful and two answered 1 \ln 
every editor who uses the feature stor 


finds that it attracts attention to | 


paper Some are quite outs] n as t 
its value \n inguiry sent to the su 





scribers of the opencer Va New 
Hlerald revealed that YO per ent of it 
readers were interested in the featur 
story before anything eC1Sé the paper 
4 It is the opinion of sixty-two edit 


that the feature story gives t ountt 


paper an added app¢ yy arousing tl 
interest of children ung eople and 
farmers, and that it can be made to ap- 


peal to any class of readers the editor 


desires to reach. 


Farm features are easily available an: 
deal with a variety of subjects \ par- 
ticularly good steer, milk cow or bull 
which has won prizes at county fair 
would prove an interesting subject. T] 
county agent micht su est a irmet 


who has a milk cow producing a record 
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{ tweet rents a schools 
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( inter t pon 
{ t I ire | £ il 
{ cate the en the ! 
| t tl .% te at the com 
elect ~ Sore clubs are ettil 
undidat to address them so th 
1 be personally acquainted 
th thi ich things are of interest 
t ‘ nd turn sh good stories 
terviews with prominent women on 
orta questi make good reading. 
iers of the world war are begin 
t throw oft tne asks and tell of 
i f the experiences they could not 
tell while they were across the seas. 
in may be interviewed by an ac 
yrtet r d their per- 
1 eric vill ke good stories. 
tieth anniversary or the three 
reth anniversary of the community 
or city will give opportunity for an his- 
torical article, The fact that Tom Smith 
leaving town for a new home is a mere 
per | mention. But a story about his 
the t the reasons for his leav- 
dh iture plans are of interest 
1 wl now him 


| ] ' la paper printe d a series of 


i t local rga itions, such 

rches, lodg ind societies, giving 

! storical data It covered the in- 

trial plants of the nmunity in the 
inner! 

11 n ste] i rr out of office 

e writtel ibout his achieve- 


\ narrow escape from accident 
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. ymethineg ol his bovhood escapades 


1 


ake an imteresting story about a prom- 


inent citizen. 


he range of the feature story is as 
wide as human knowledge and exper 
lence \ny theme that is interesting may 


be worked up into a story. 


i 
Country editors have used the feature 
story to build up such departments as a 
‘Farmers’ Forum”, an “Old Lang Syne” 
department; school, women’s clubs and 
mmmercial departments of their paper; 
so to deve lop the interest of sport tans 
iunting tor teature stories has often 
overed news that would otherwis 


have been missed by many country edi 


tors (One feature olten uncovers an 

] ] 1 | 
other and thus keeps the editor supplied 
with subjects. 


} 


he value of the advertising columns 
ire nereased by having interesting tea 
ture stories alongside the display adver 
tising here are no “back-pages” in a 
paper using teature material on the in 
Sici¢ pages 
Most of the country editors find that 
tting feature stories necessitates no 
idded expense. They are gotten mostly 
luring the dull hours of the week for 
news, Or are jotted down when the edi 
tor runs across them. However, many 
country editors are finding it profitable 


to hire men or women whose speciality 

writing teature stories, and then let 
them edit other departments « the pi 
per, such as the farmers’ depart! ent or 
the women’s page. Editors find increas 
ed interest in the paper and the added 
subscriptions and advertising pays for 
them. 

Stability and permanence ari en the 


country paper by the feature story for 


it adds to the paper’s individuality It 
makes the paper more interesting, less of 
a gossip sheet; it gives the paper a per- 
sonality and provides entertainment for 


the readers. 

The feature story has come t Stay 
Editors who wish to have the best pa- 
pers, the papers that will get the largest 
response from their readers, should not 
overlook it. 


WHY WRITE FICTION? 
(Continued from page 4) 


are well advertised through fiction get al- 
most as much, or fully as much, for their 
non-fiction as for their yarns. This au- 
thor sells his wares in rather haphazard 
fashion. ) 

“T can sit here in this studio,” he con- 
tinued, “and, without stirring from my 
desk, turn out in less than a week or ten 
days at most, a fiction product good enough 
of its kind and rather fun to write, and 


which will bring me in just twice as much 
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money as the same footage of non-fiction, 
which latter type of work would require 
from two weeks to a month to collect and j 
to shape into a manuscript. 
“What is more, and also to the practical 
point, I discovered a few years ago that a I 
fiction writer, who couldn’t fashion nearly 
so workmanlike a magazine article as | 
could, might none the less, whenever he li 
pleased, cut into my journalist’s field and 
by virtue of the louder advertising given 
to fiction’s ‘big names’, get paid more for 
a sloppy second rate article than I could 
draw down for doing a fairly good one. 
Now what’s the sense of trying to beat a 
game like that? 
“I’ve got a family to support, and | 
want to do the right thing by them. Some- 
body once rose in the Senate, I hear, and 
declared that the old law of supply and 
demand was unconstitutional. 3ut after 
that brief speech of protest nothing more 
was ever done about the matter. Mean 
while my bills keep rolling in; and about 
the tenth of the month I rarely feel any 
regrets that I learned to write popular fic 
tion.” 
Far too much emphasis, the interviewer 
fears, has been given in these interviews 
to the material rewards of writing fiction 
Really the element of rivalry, which Pro 
fessor William James once declared “does 
nine-tenths of the world’s work,” is more 
stimulating to most of these men than the 
size of their bank accounts. Not one of 
the lot is as cross a person at heart as 
; and all 


of them probably take far more genuine 


his talk would seem to ind 


icate 
delight in the creative side of their work 
than they had any chance to cqnfess. Dis 
count every one of them a little, too, for 
a strain of levity. 

But don’t dismiss it all too lightly if 
you have ambitions to write for popular 
magazines. Certainly one point in the 
evidence collected ought to be clear to ev- 
erybody, and should cause a few of you 
to ponder: time was when articles sold the 
popular magazines to the public and fiction 
was more or less secondary in importance; 
while now, as a rule, it is fiction that builds 
the biggest circulations, and the popularity 
of articles has gone into a serious decline. 
Thus one of the issues concerned—at least 
for the present—is the old and vital one of 
“the full dinner pail”. Draw your own 
moral. All that I pretend to do is to hold 
up to your gaze a Mirror of Grub Street. 





CORNELL SIGMA DELTS 
AMUSE MANY AT BIG 
JOURNALISTIC ROAST 


The Cornell chapter of Sigma Delta 


Chi caused comment recently when it 
staged its annual Delicate Brown Roast. 
The entire event had a funereal atmos- 
phere, with obituary notices for invita- 
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tions, epitaphs for place cards and pall 
bearers to welcome the guests. The pro- 
gram included’ several plays’ which 
roasted the faculty, students and towns 
There 


The chapter also put 


people—to a Delicate Brown. 
were no speeches. 
out a special eight-page publication, “The 
Delicate Brown”, which further roasted 
the guests—but it was all a Delicate 


Brown. 


RULES OF THE GAME 
(Continued from page 6) 
its capital to five hundred million. Later 


this man came to me and said, “Barron, 


you are getting ahead of the game. I did 
not tell you to print those last two reports 
I am not responsible for that.” I said, “1 
know you are not responsible.” I did not 
let him know that I had printed his first 
two reports only because I already knew 


them to be true, and was 


waiting only for 
him, an officer in the corporation, to give 
me a basis to start the printing. I did not 
| 


let him know that I knew. One of the big 


men in this country said the other day, 

“Lord So-and-So is a fraud He lied to 

me and | found it out, but I don’t want 
‘ 


him to know that I know it 
associates, “Do not pre sent 
the good men I want all the 
frauds to come to me I want to sift the 
truth out from the lies Some may tell 
the truth some time Our business is deal 
ing with lies and selecting the trut!l Wi 


want all the liars to come to us.” 


Once a young man sought me for six 
months and wanted me to give quotations 
to his stock on the curb. I said, “Why did 
vou came to me, and vhat becam« { the 
stock you had on the market fi years 


down 


azo?” He said, “I jump 
on the market for six months, but t Wall 


d it up at 
Street Journal would not quote it or give 
nothing, but un- 


uld I have permit 


it any publicity.” | 


der no circumstan 


ted a word regarding his enterprises. | 
knew he was a fraud t I did not want 
him to know how mu I knew it.’ 


1 


One man came nearly thirty years ago 
to subscribe to my Boston News Bureau 
bulletins. I recognized s name and ask 
ed, “Do you come irom .\CcW Mexico?” He 
answered that he did. I asked him if 
he not have such-and-such a stock on th 
market at a certain tim He said he did 
and I said, “Excuse me, but I cannot 
serve you.” He was indignant and de 
manded to know why I would not send 
the bulletins to his office at the regular 
subscription price I said, “Because you 
sold that mine three different times and 
now you want me to help you sell it the 
fourth time That man I was willing to 


fight right there. I was willing to have 


closed his office r the town 

Now t t news is another 
thing I Would speak ut Most of you 
probal | news 1s mere hay 
penstancs | 1 the case News 1s 

cre Ol | cy I \ hap 
penings it 1 stance, a divi 
lend . spe b 
count ‘ Hard 
ing Wu ( Is Over. Wit 
ina Week the \ ept Terr 

Phat ls Well, it 
Was ne en | pr L 
it Ni ition, 
ce vel pr I us 
ment | lt ti 
You sh follow t 
to effect causes rig 
ly, you wv 

Study 1 t nd study eff 
1or causes; | t both ends \ 


can do that financial point 


of view, be is reflect 


i le 
finance Yi financial 
and figur ot e world; to kn 
them thr Then you wil 
know Caus ! - nd thre new l 
more in tl effect 

Ali, yours s of good re 

port; the best man nature Bi 
able to see whe eloping km 
phasize truth ai t forward Fol 
low news of ne t, follow news of 
press and of t ealize that “wl 
soever thin wha ( 
are honest; \ r thin re just” 
are the thi irnalist t think 
of. You must to empha the ex 
pression of tru vorld 11 ul 


be true jourt 


MICH IG 


] \ j 


/ VS BUREAI 

Sigma Delta Cl t Michigan has es 
tablished and is maintaining t Michigan 
News Bureau This bureau was organized 
at the opening of the year by the Michi 
gan chapter and has been operated by its 


members since that time 
\ news service, Imre ol cl irve, 


city in the United States is the aim of the 


bureau. A service is supplied te jourr 
al of any city in the country in_ which 
the activities of the University or its stu 
dents might be of interest \s an example 


of the work carried on by the bureau, the 


election ¢ Paul Goebel as football captait 
for the season of 1922 furnishes an illu 
tration. When Goebel’s election was an 
nounced, a newspaper in his . P 
Grand Rapids notified of the t 
b Nire, with inst tions 1 foll 1 
woul he ent 1} he 1 4 
charge S larl ( ities « 
Michigan are sent nd e pt hed it 


which 


up 
the large 


In addition t 


IS 


1s 


Ope rate 


r < 


a monthly 


ity 
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llarding live in close proximity to 


our 


owing to business engage 


ments were unable to attend. 

\t the last meeting of the chapter, 
officers for the second semester were 
elected President, Grayson G. Kirk; 
Vice-President Rollie G. Nye; Secretary 


lreasurer, John §S. Morris. The 
President, Russel H. 
Harold Oldham; 
Rollie C Nye. 


pigma 


retir- 
ing officers are 
Young; Vice 
Secretary- lreasurer, 


The Miami 


President 


chapter o1 Delta 


Chi loses seven active men by gradua 
tion this June They are Russel H 
Young, Rollie C Nye, Harold Oldham, 
Richard Baird, Lawrence Lafferty, Rob 
ert Wright and John §, Morris. Each of 
these men 1s active in all activities on 
the Mian impus Young is editor-in 
hie ot the Student, the col ezge wet kly, 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa and of 
\lpha Tau Sigma, honorary science fra 
ternity Nye is president of the Student 
Senate and of the student body, sporting 


r 
editor of the Student and 
the Men's Student Council. 


Morris and Baird are 


president o 


members of Tau 


Kappa Alpha, honorary forensic fratern 
ity and Wright is a member of the Ohio 
onference champion football team of 
1921 He is also a member of the var 
sity basketball team. 
BANOUET GIVEN BY 
ICTIVE AND ALUMNI 
CHAPTERS IN CHICAGO 
Twenty members of the newly-organ 
ized Chicago Alumni Association ot Sig 
ma Delta Chi joined with the members 


Joseph Medill 
banquet at the 


ol the School of Journal 


ism chapter in a City 


Club, the night of February 3, 1922 


Lee \ W hite, editorial secre tary of the 
Detroit New S, past national pre sident o 
the fraternity, says he achieved the ar 


bition of a life-time when he was 


twice in the same 


Prof, H. F. 


troduced evening 


Harrington, director oft the 


journalism school. When Mr. White 
was first introduced, he informed th: 
members that he was an auxiliary toast 
master. Then he called on some of thi 


Having served as 


that he 


brothers for speeches 
asked 
Mr. 
introduction, 
know 


series of such 


auxiliary toastmaster, he 


be introduced again Harrington 


gave the second saying 
that he did 
worthy of a 
than Mr. White. 


\ report on the 


not anyone more 


formalities 


recent national meet 


ing at Ames, la., was given to the mem- 


bers and comment was made on the de 


termination to draft the first outline ol 


an ethical code for journalists. Mr 


White told of the difficulties encountered 


in attempting to revise the initiation rit- 


ual at the national convention. 
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In speaking of the tendency of news- 
paper men to use their profession merely 
as a stepping-stone to “something else”, 
Mr. White had 


ambitions to turn their attention to their 


urged those who these 
own professions. 

George Stone (Montana), assistant city 
editor of the Chicago Evening Post, and 
the 


partment of the Medill school, spoke on 


an instructor in news writing de- 
the unwillingness of reporters to prepare 


tasks. 


responsible 


themselves for their Ignorance, 


he said, was for nearly all 


the newspaper errors committed. Others 


who spoke were: Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge (Wisconsin honorary); Professor 
Harrington; Russell B. James (Michi- 
gan); Prof. R. S. Forsythe, Northwest 
ern University; Ward A. Neff (Mis 
souri), Corn Belt Dailies; and Prof. N. 


W. Barnes, University of Chicago. 


GRIDIRON BANQUET 
AT ILLINOIS MAKES 
DECIDED HIT IN APRIL 
The Delta 
Chi staged a Gridiron banquet on April 
25 at 


Ilinois chapter of Sigma 


the Beardsley Hotel, Champaign. 


lor two months the members worked on 


features of the elaborate roast program. 
he event was a decided success. Dis 
closures of faculty and student near 


ndal, hurled with delight at the heads 


SCa 


of the 250 student and faculty guests, 


made a hit. 
The three first-semester initiates were 
Olat D. 


Magazine, 


Burge, ’22, editor of the Illinois 
and co-author of 
Wes Izzard, ’23, 
Daily Illini; 


column c 


playwright 


the 1922 student opera; 


assistant editor on the and 


Lawrence F. Triggs, ’23, ynduc- 
[1lini. 


list of pledges announced at the 
Hart- 


tor, Daily 

The 
Gridiron banquet follows: sen 
David Felts, ’23-: lL. E. Shower- 
Pettigrew and H. | 
\ll but McEIldowney 
the Daily Illini. 
McEldowney is contributing editor to the 


man, °23; 
man, '23; Stewart 
McEldowney, °22. 
editors on 


ar¢ news 


Siren and Illinois magazines and author 


of several published short stories. 

The Illinois chapter is especially proud 
of the pledge list in as much as the men 
picked seem to have more than the aver- 
age requirements in the matter of per- 
petuating the principles and active aims 
the 


and ac- 


of the organization. There is here 


nucleus of an extremely strong 


tive organization next year. 


KANSAS INITIATES 
held 


for six new 


STX 

December at 

Marion 
Shaw, 


McVey, 


Initiation. was last 


Kansas U members 
Collins, Elmer 
Claude M. Gray, 


Liewellyn White. 


Seifert, Chester 


George and 
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| SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM 


By LAIVRENCE IV. MURPHY 


Head of Department of lism, University of North Dakota 


HE first permanent chair of medicin It is essential that ersitic d List of School 


was established at the University of lege Mi t I I t Class A. bo) 





Pennsylvania in 1875; today there ar¢ the re eee ro ; ia University, Iowa St 
5 ; : f tee : i Toss 
Ss) recognized schools ot medicine in thx f they ire ft { ta tra ‘ ( t OT Liinots, ‘ 
United States. The first permanent law meet t t t nt 1 Call: iy 
1 1 1 \ I¢ e. 1 ( 1 
school was established at Harvard in irate t 4 t ks t 
1817. Today we have 127 schools of ments. s ‘ere : "eo Beat 
law. courses ical Marauctte University, } 
4b \t rt. waste 
Che first permane nt prowessi mal tear hing ‘ nO oT r \i Me ( 
Af 7 
; ersity of M 
course in journalism was established at tion, no 1 ( facilities \ 
the University oft Wisconsin 11 1906 fewer ci ‘ —_ ; eo 
Today 206 colleges and universities in ior Co) tata’ 
the United States ar iffering instruc The fol { of scl ( U1 
tion in journalism Some of the schools nd cours ghich { | 
have well organized professional sys published ; ' bos tional 
tems of study, others a few scattered ante nf 1 Publisher é rte 
wT lie y gana nan . { 1 1 
courses parad neg inder the name ol hased upor! ered Class B ( 1? 
journalism, Che necessity for classi work offer apatites. a1 ‘ Uni 
cation and distinction between the tw: colleges in t States and the I Micl hniversit 
thus becomes « vident principal Lo! t he class ( 
nenals ‘ , - . ¢ | . 1 1291.99 . 
Journalists point out the fact that ification is year 1921-2 th D ' 
course in composition will no more fit ; and is the le, the rst C 
student for work in the publication eld having heey , 199Q_9] ‘ Wa tre tate ( 
than a course in chemistry will make a summary of tl : West 
doctor or a cours« in logic a lawyer - . Class .. 
' Classification of Schools Cottee Del 
True, the course i! composition 1s ne : , ollege | 
f Classification the § College. \ ( 
essar) ut so, also, is le course in , — ‘ ‘ 
4 Courses 11 | lege ’ M s A . 
chemistry and in logit Individually, eee. elinewa 1 \ of 1 6 
; state \ ft , 
however, they form only a small part of leges and ut 
‘ . . : : ; tut 
the work which is necessary in the mak in journalist ee Ive ¢ , 
° - 2 - ; ¢ ey Ht ; ni ' ; t acacde! ta 
inp of the professional man. sional rating uM ' 
rated Class D al » ASS tio! iI pt 
Growth of Course e siapicniiaain apelin. 
‘T° 1 ¢ \t M ‘ , 
i : areca d upor ' ve 
The teaching of journalism has been Phe 1 ee ould 
{ t] -_ al and acacde { or the 1 { ae : 
developing since rie days ot 11 . ices _ ( ( t 
»p tions. equipment ties 
It passed throug the experimental struction it list imber ( 
stages at several important universities, courses oftered ind the rofessiot oe ae 
(Washington and Lee, Yale, Kansas, Mis character \ t ; VM) THT ( 
. ‘ ) ' S tions f hi ; 9 < . Fas , 
souri, Cornell, Michigat Penns nia, stitu Oo : ea 
| Ind ’ , four or more pt o1 courses ( 
an diana) prior t ISY%o and won a . . ‘ a p { 
on seas - : given a rating ihe 156 
permanent place as a protessional rst universities offeri sa to «thi 31 
at the University of \Wisconsin 1906 courses are not class | 1 f, tec] f { 
al d as a separate scl at the of ‘ ( lass \ 1 the Is I ( ) ae ae . ' 
- . ‘ r P . prote SS1O1 | S hoo ct t t . 
sity of Missouri in 1908 \ defini ! ; ‘ e the ‘ 
, ; dents ot junior st a 
-iculum ; stem of organizati has - f t 
riculum and system ot ganizat ‘ i tite and four year cours 
been evolved which meets the needs of to a bachelor’s “eae om : : “ae ma vit an de ‘ 
the profession and which will, in time, These institutior ffer fro ter to the worl 
° . . T ourcec it : ' lic? ind 1 or a aoe . 
bring about an improvement in the news thirty « rse ‘_ , he wea 
r nd riodicals of the country ganized as professional « ree ¢ tu ' : 
yapers ant »¢ odicalis ot I ul > : | ‘ ‘ e 
pal I Pie a Ctnee BD he 
This spec ial system ot instructio nas those schools whicl offer « 1 
not only been adopted for use 1 the to constitute f é ( 
ye ‘ ‘ . 1 j 6 wnits but whicl ire vit} ++ - ; : 
United States but has furnished a model ; init ' t 
: ; P department I ther I ities ‘ nN , , 
spiration for the universities ot — . - bt oas 
and inspiration to would place ther ( s A ; 
foreign countries. Among the institu The third cro ar <4 Ct r 
: ; ic | } h Saad fF os 
tions which have been guided the up of inst oo ; 
organization and experience of the Amer courses in jour! nN put not et twent t} 
. : — = sufficient instruct ee manic co 
ican schools are the Universities of Lon : : ; t 
‘ ; special fiele f rnalisi t ; 
don, Paris, Bristol, Norway ew Zea mF E 
i! tions S 
] ‘ ‘ + 
ind, the Phillipines, China, and Japa follows , 
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] ? ort 
‘ ‘ ilist 
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t torial 
! ] stra 
t vrit 
d t if of 
t t I id 
ert per, 
it t i tech 
nical d pri 
e of 
print oOnIng 
psychol tisi r 
Searc! 

Inehuc t list re what might 
be called ht r te ( irses which 
evcry\ \ is ] | nm its 

require t r the b elot cle 

ee il irnal 1] es 1 

| | rs o1 t ortit 

mn ¢ t our t tory ind 
tl rnalism, ot one 
eT ours<¢ ( es. ed 
t i tical writing lvertisin 
l plete t tal n é il 
t ts 1 re the student is of 
‘ | ‘ tive law of tl ress 
yuntr j n hort story psy 
of 1 ertising and 
( ! rs the en il list 

te] taken at recent journalistic con 
entior the terest of standardiza 
tio nd pecialization assure an ¢ rly 
I I tion ot tional tandards to be 

| d 1 the eneral associations. 

! l pection ol ill chools and 

cs ournalist b i special com 
mittee, v rranged by joint action oft 
t! t Teachers of Journal 
d theAssociation of Schools and 
( é n | rnalism at their national 
s during the Christmas holt 
re t of thi nittee will 
dere | the lation of a 
t t mm ror pro 
journal 
77S / > 7 fei / \ 
( INS/JD I] RD ON 
CORNELL PROGRAM 
he ' f meetings for the Cor 
f Sigma Del Chi in- 
5 detinite problems 
journalism, such as postal and 
tions, copyright laws, edi 
iuthor, libel laws, how the 
lects | medium, and others 
the speakers for these talks 
er has echeduled Morris Bishoo, 
M e, « Barton, Durstine and 
W im All White. 
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STIRN RESERVE 
GIVES LUNCHEON TO 
YOUNG JOURNALISTS 
\ luncheon for members of the 
ly staff of the I 


wet k 


niversity new spaper and 


students interested in journalism, was 
West 


ern Reserve chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 


Thirty 


one of the recent functions of the 


three men attended the lunch 


eon and heard short talks on the pro 


tession of journalism 


given by Prof. 


Walter Graham of the | 
W. 


niversity. Ralph 


sell, executive secretary of the Uni 


versity and a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, and David Dietz, editorial writer 
and radio editor of the Cleveland Press, 
also a member of Sigma Delta Chi. 


McCaskey, 
chapter, presided at the 


Rankin president wf the 


lunch 


Reserve 


eon He outlined the future aims of the 
chapter on the campus “The Reserve 
publishes one of the best college news 
papers in this part of the country,” he 
said. He further pointed out that it was 
through the ideals of Sigma Delta Chi 
that the publication could hope to hold 
the record it has attained. 

Professor Graham spoke of the put 


obtained through the 
Western 


touched on the history of the 


and results 
ourse in journalism at 


Mr. Bell 


local chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, point 
ing out how journalism is connected 
with advertising and publicity work. Mr 


the 


creating an 


Dietz stressed importance of the 


journalist individual 


style of his own. 


MAROUETTE CHAPTER 
ESTABLISHES NEIV 
COOPERATIVE ORDER 
The hapter of the Intercollegiat 
Cooperative 
ed at Marquette 


members of Sigma D« 


irst 
establisl 


Society has been 
through the energy ot 
Ita Chi, Marquette 
chapter. 

With 


Reiner, 


assistance ol the Rev J 


the 


S.y.. professor ot Ethics < d 


Social Relations at Marquette Univer 
sity, who also has made a study of co 


operation for several years past, the 
movement for the Marquette chapter was 
autumn. Communi- 
the 


organizations in co- 


set under way last 


cation with several of larger and 


reputable national 


operation was undertaken, and the form- 


ation of the intercollegiate chapter at 
Marquette resulted. 

The sole purpose of the organization 
is the study of cooperation in all its 
phases; from the consumer, wholesaler, 
producer and _ financial organization. 


Cooperation as it is in force in Europ 
studied be- 
these 


ean countries is especially 


cause it has proved successful in 


countries, in fact where-ever attempted. 
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I nquirie s from schools of eve ry s¢ ction of 
and Canada are 
Marquette 


relating to 


the country coming to 


the organization principally 


method of organization and 


Much 
this 


scope or inte rest is be- 


| purpose. 


manifested in movement ac- 


ing 


cording to officers of the Marquette 


unit. 

\lbert P. 
Pfau, 
S< he l, 
quette 


Schimberg, president, Ray H. 
Arthur J. Hant- 
other Mar- 
Chi mem- 


orgal 


vice president, 
and 
Delta 


enrolled in the 


Clarence Sievert 


chapter, Sigma 


bers are new iza- 


tion. It is not intended as an operating 


organization but for the sole 


the 


purpose ol 


study of movement. 


GIVES INFORMAL 
DINNER DANCE AT 
HOTEL WISCONSIN 


One of the more recent functions of 
the Marquette chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, was an informal dinner dance in 
celebration of National Founders’ Day, 
\pril 17, at the Hotel Wisconsin in Mil 


wauke ce. 


Programs in black and white with the 


the 


being a 


insignia of Fraternity in gold, the 


whole design duplicate of the 
} 


vpanner | 


apter DY a 
Le ( hle id 


a place card in the same design 


designed for the C 
committee headed by Sidne 
ner, and 
the plates of the 


designated guests. 


laid for about thirty. 

Walter J. \bel, Journ 
M. U., acted as toastmaster, and called on 
the Rev. John 
School of Journalism; 
Wisconsin ’20, 


Covers were 


Dean of ilism at 
Danihy, regent o! the 
Zilmer, 
Milwau 


Bertram 


pre sident of the 


kee alumni chapter; and Charles T 
Byrnes, pre sident of the M irquette chap 
ter. Mr. Zilmer outlined the past work 
of the Fraternity and the plans for the 


alumni of the national body 


GRIDIRON BANQUETS AT 
PURDUE ARE SUCCESSFUL 
Purdue chapter of Sigma Delta 


assuming a leading place 


Chi is 


rapidly among 


the organizations of the school. The 
Gridiron banquets, both last year and 
this year, were successful This annual 


looked 
the biggest event of its kind during the 


banquet is being upon now as 


school year. 

The Men’s Press Club has been or- 
ganized to promote interest in journal 
istic endeavor and to act as a feeder to 


S. D. C. To date the club has succeeded 
in getting several speakers of note from 
the publications over the state to speak. 

The chapter elected nine men to mem 
bership this spring and will have a pub- 


lic pledging ceremony next week 
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S. D. C CHAPTER IS Conference Championship for the last head of the Marquett 





INSTALLED AT THE two years in charge of produ 
U. OF NORTH DAKOTA Three members of the Montana chap from a small weel 
A formal banquet recently closed the vigils a of FON tet the —< oe a ms 
installation ceremonies of Sigma Delta Quart J Phe men were bert Guthrie, pamphlets, bulletins 
_ “a or : Neil MeKain and Alf: Schal ooks as fillers, he st 
Chi at the University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Murphy, head of the de struct the a ee 
partment of journalism at the Univer- AKEEPS BUS) R? wantideaja cada ° 
sity, an alumni member of the Wiscon FORTY-THI } [PRS ‘ype Seem, som 
sin chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, was in Ol VITORIAL WORK reise wid we : 
charge of the ceremonies. Ten men In almost « ' 7 ees as "— m right an 
were initiated into the new chapter. sion men a : en. when the “4 oil — : nee eed : 
The North Dakota chapter was grant to reach the riper : experience ' sa aa ; 
ed to the Gridiron, a local organization gather their 1 t the and di Charles aie a ' 
At the installation, Paul Samuelson, appear from t tivi 
managing editor of the university week- in reclining chairs t n the happ 
ly, who acted as delegate for the Grid VB AL CHAPTER 
iron to the national conclave of Sigma a VNOUN 
Delta Chi at Ames, gave a few side PLAN Ol 
lights on the convention, taking extracts ( sit 
of speeches concerning the ideals of the pte 
Sigma Delta Chi and the place the fra the stand 
ternity holds in the field of journalism t t titut Ihe 
throughout the country. { { task 
The following officers were elected for : tns 
the coming year President, Walter C t deve t | 
Foley; vice-president, Paul Samuelson; est ent a ( 
secretary, Leslie Krhardt; treasure! tr hosts t tor 
Richard S. Watson. scl he 
One of the first moves of the new soe sh the 
chapter was a decision that the « hapter tt 
would do all in its power to obtai Bapecum ; 
full department of journalism at the | stam ' 
versity of North Dakota The course repeae et 
} journalism now offered there is new and to which prot rte : 
incomplete. The chapter further has wt ere stat a = 
planned to arrange a onterence of high Phe letter further cat 
school editors in that territory at th ) planning t 
annual spring tournament Charles Il dane ms P wai 
ni at the first 
7 > sie ET ersit ri , | 
MONTANA CHAPTER rest Agnelli cage Prague Sigma Delta Chi at 
WILL BE HOSTS TO ee ee eaen SOS SN eae es ork together at th 
SCHOOL EDIT C lering whispert the ilize the 
achievements nd ulures gy ff ' 
The Montana chapter will be host t golden hopes of vout! : ‘ ‘ the 2 aie ; 
the Interscholastic Editors Associatio1 ball rolling in their pr nt it . i ial 
during the annual inter lasts 1 et voing: but sage-like the irre! . t t " : ay :, 
which will be held May'9-13. The ass SIE: ‘isis calleiaiiiae’ asi ccaiiiainiiaciile coi ern a oe 
iation is composed of t editors of tl the Great sien of hair turning era ay 


stanate nt lelta ( 
high school papers of the state. he Not so in the newspaper professi 

1 ' 1 : 1 itil i 
Montana chapter will a n the pe Che fascinating lure f cet P and 


tion of the organization a vill pro youthful dreams seem never to appeas¢ 


entertainment during the 





1 Mark Werne 
tors visit their hungry minds. The dail rind o a ' 

Four men were recently pledged by copy gathering, editing and preparatior i es c 
the Montana chapter They are: Robert for the news hungry nerve-tired busines ; vo 
Fredericks, editor board ot the Kaimin man, and laborer streaming home for 
(school paper), Harry Houle, feature edi sustenance ind re st, cannot n ul nd 
tor of the Kaimin; William Flaherty, as ringe the lover of the game—the ne ITS PETITION V7 RA 
sistant news editor; Bert Guthrie, re paper game The State Colles | ' 
portorial staff of the Kaimin Phe After more than forty-three years of Press Club, | 
pledges will edit the “Razz” edition of it in small and large offices of the Middle n callin. Gime atnde 
the Kaimin in the near future. This edi West. Charles W. I | ‘ : urt De 
tion is the most popular one of the year old-timer, associate member of Mar tition w ved at 

Harry Houle (Montana) is manager quette chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, 1s still enti t = ae 
of the Montana Grizzly baseball team at it But his berth now 1s more ni time the petition il the t 


The Grizzlies have won the Northwest fied though none the less grinding \ 1 
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AGGIES PLAN FOR CONVENTION 


for Meeting Next Fall. 





Chapter /s Getting Read 








\J 
View of the Campus of the Kansas State Agricultural College. The 
, ‘ A jmzinistration Building ls Seen in the Distance. 
Capper publications. The Capper organization 
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the extensive building program which includes 
he new engineering building just completed, a 
$100,000 cafeteria, a new section for the agricul 
t il building and a $350,000 stadium, the enroll- 

Kansas State A Jr ultural ivi lle 1é. ‘ ; : . 
ent for next year is expected to be greatly aug- 

nented. 

its next annual meeting at Manhattan In spite of the reputation of the college as an 
ansas State Agricultural Col e, being { ultural institution, the enrollment in engi- 
United States, ideall located as a neering even exceeds that of the agricultural di- 
Che school has good railr« nnec 1s101 Che school of engineering has a large and 
the Union Pac ind r k Is W equipped ilding he S10 ranks 


embraces eleven different papers and includes the 
world’s largest farm press. The Topeka Press 
Club—a live group, by the way—has promised 
to give the convention an agreeable finis in the 
form of a big banquet at one the citv’s best 
hotels. 
The coming convention affords Sigma Delta 
Chi men an excellent opportunity to become a 
quainted with the exceptional work that is beinz t 


done at the Kansas State Agricultural College F 
Che college, which has annual enrollment 
more than 3,000 students, offers courses jour- 


nalism, engineering, ulture, home economic 


agric 


general sc1ence and veterinary medicine Due 




















the Kansas State 


Agricultural College Campus. 


of 
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' seventh in quality of work done of dent bodies oi 
, all the engineering schools in America general were 5 t this a ew edit 
The building program now under way’ ence. At tw f sions the atte oe ae a 
will, by next fall, enable the school of of editor ff ‘ar ee tae names and data 
journalism to have an entire building to \ fe en a ven nem See 
itself, in which it is planned to have pro ter Februar S Aun & ¢ 
: vided a Sigma Delta Chi meeting room. were present oo: Dean: aa _ Marauetie chants : 
With the enlarged quarters and with the Eric \W elected -to the 
, six new members recently added thi a feature t = of M. It ; 
Kansas State chapter should be prepared type s! oe eer eee — “ane 30 
to handle the convention at Manhatta of their partn sain: arene eeds Arthur 1 - 
next fall. some of the ' a ( 


SPECIAL EDITION IS decipher the celta Chi member 
ISSUED BY NEOPHYTES profes i] 
OF OREGON CHAPTER FLAS L] pndiat 





Three new members were elected b IN |, ’ \" t. Fort At 
ni r \1; 
the University of Oregon chapter early NEC} I 
in February. They were: Jay Allen, Jr 
f , : ? Che Star ter hac , 
22, of Seattle; Philip F. Brogan, °23, of leadit ( erie 
iCat 2g art 1 mnua nt 
Antelope, Ore.; and Edwin Hoyt, '23, of  \ontios ; t Chapt 
vention ol I tercolle lat 
Manhattan, Mont. Initiation for the new Py \ : t- ( ' a 
Css SSO tal re Apr ‘ a os 2 
members was held February 19, preced Miia Ae Bie te idopt 
: sae ica oe ns, who , - ’ , 
ing which the neophytes supervised the biel and 
mabe president of th ile 
publication of an issue of the Oregor ; ; embe 
his positi ( = ) : 
: : itl y \rt ‘Het 
Daily Emerald. \] é' ' sinh 
. Ito, preside t < Brot ; 
[This special edition of the Emerald Panl 1 ( r 
. ; Cl aul \ t tor ee — v 
was made up in imitation of the San A \I I M 
' haAllS i t t I ( 1 1 7 
Francisco Examiner. Dean Eric W. Al seni ; * er ull 
: ; espondent for eee: ee ; oe 
len of the school of journa ism, who was a a ; ’ ! . i 
le spoke t bins “a ; 
a i - f n rti in ré f ] ; ( ( ? ‘ 
the author of an article in one of t problems of th: le aie 
‘ : 10 ] 92311 : PT sea 3 ‘ ter « - oO 
‘ ssues i th Quill trowning upo1 > ’ 
i past 1 € oO he YW Brother Wiillia | seen’ bh 
the practice of having the candidates put . 1 ars sep 
, tor of the Da ee. . steele a ‘A 
5 } 1 4 Vie Ts 1s 
N out a paper, praised the work of th St 
5S Staff Management sins 1, 
hr nen verv high! nad +f | la : nited Press 
three men ery nigny al spec Ci \ motion on ( 1 
exempted them from any of the adverss Seis eileen 4 . lwo me 
criticism contained in his article. conventio1 ere t a 
he 7 smbers are promi { ; the honor t 
\ll of the new men 1 ee ee publications at tising 11 MI 
in the work ol the ( journ. papers Err dai » Ss Mis 
Allen ame from Wa ot state cisco newspape yagiiies Ane : 
re ( rs ago take up jou! ] . LA ( 
lege two year “s t F ip j Dona dson, ne¢ ted with t] , 
ism and in additio1 his class Krameiece offic. a wa | 
A. . ac ] ] o¢ un rt ) ‘ 1 1 he 
work he ha had a are int of Prof. E. F * . eae : 3 
' ™ > mn Seattle — - 1) 
tical experience oO pea and | history department : , ' ¢] 
paper srogan is oO! of the dat ; t 
papers. Brogan i ne laily conmnitcs | 
sditors f » rald nd hac co a ae r 
a. editor of the Emerald als« Prof. ee ; i 
2. : -k for . ion ‘ ‘ . e¢ 1; dir 
a city wor ror several o ( ite pa S chapter at « dimmer meet oer ae 
OV Ss reset! sports editor of the even = ; 
H t 1s present spor the euin Die Wiean wand the ae ( 
erald and has bee n i nsistent wor a. ” ’ os ( 
erence ( cl te? \ t 1 t 
n } st: yas ars 
q oO the taff in past yea inner meeti! in the new nio?r the 
d : ; mone 
; Members of the chapter took an act near futur | / 
it Te 
part in the planning and ex ition of t : o ] 
. Ihe editors Oot the i t Sty 1 
second annual conference the Or 
: : 1 ) ergraduate pu watl S ‘ +} ne 
{ High School Pres \ssox t n hel 1 3 os , ol ‘ 
, : ; alumni mays ne are member thy 
) the campus April 14 and 15 The chay 
Stanford chapter » Dette Ct 
i ter was active last year in making ar sain ; 
rangements for the initial conference. [1 ad + ; 
+3 nt MAROUWETTE CHAPTE} 
addition to the editors of high scho VARO ( 
1 as , ee } PP J | 
annuals, newspapers and magazines ; 
; - rrr] ; : 
were on the campus tor the week ()/ / ) 
there was a conference of the president | are for the increas: ; , jo >. alld 
and secretaries of the stude die rf tivit ote ‘ ‘ ‘ 
a number of the high schools rT the the pr ¢ nt t start r ) 
] state These delegates also rime il haptet ctivities M ette hapt 
organization and it is planned to have tarted { ; beerieie nes wets . ; 
their meetings annual affairs Problems member re ed ° Che joaot ‘ 
of the organization of high school stu oment it ior 
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RECENT NEWS OF THE BREADWINNERS 
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kred Illsworth (Kansas) is with th addition to his reporting Mr. Neiman 
nas won national recognition as a mafra- 


- thon runner in the A. A. U. meets of 


Claude M. Gray, (Kansas) is on the California. 
market desk of the K nsas City Star — 
- kmerson ‘Stone (Montana), is with 
Roger Triplett (Kansas) editor of the the Community Service Corporation on 


Pittsburgh (Kan Sun, turned out what’ the Atlantic Coast 


believed to be the first 100 per cent i - 
machine-set paper in Kansas The is George R. Merrill, Jr. (Cornell, ’21), 
sue was dated February 3, and shows the recently passed the State Department 
distinct advantage of machine-set met} examination for the diplomatic service 
rds over the old hand-set with a high rating and has been assign- 


ed to the position of Third Secretary of 


Charles Roster (Missouri 717) has been Legation at The Hague, The Nether- 


since March, 1919. He is now managi a 


editot and advertising I inager ot the | lwyn B. White (Cornell 21), and 


pape! loward B. Cushman (Cornell ’22) are 
= syndicating, for a number of small 

1 B. Swanson (Washington), is dailies, a series of humorous letters sign 

ow secretar to the director of th ed “Ho and Hum?” describing a Fliver trip 
Bureau of Mines at Washington, D. ( which they are taking from New York 


In addition to this work he 1s contribut City through the Middle West, the Rock 
ing to technical magazines ies and along the Western Coast. White 


was editor of the Cornell Daily Sun and 





J. Phillip O’Neil (Washington), is on Cushman was editor of the Cornell Wid 
the telegraph desk of the Tacor Ledger. v, the college humorous publication 
J. Ernest Knight Washingto: Ss city hey expect to make part of their ex 
editor and Howard J. Perry (Montana penses in this way and have already had 
is industrial editor of the same news quite a bit of their stuff published. “All 
paper ve have with us,” they state, “is ‘Hot 

spur’ the Ford, one dictionary and a 

J ! I a v« \lontana ~ rt Cor “ea 
il r the Lacoma | ( R h cenemermeinsietesent 
jamine (Washington), 1s managit edi [hree members of the Beloit chapter 


tor of the Time are on the staff of the Beloit Daily News 

Mason Dobson (honorary) is city editor. 

Paul Harvev (Kansas 710). is telegraph Donald Bushnell, ’20, and Robert Ed 
editor of the Tacoma News-Tribune [1 wards, ’22, are reporters 


Harvev is the tenth member on the rolls 


of Sigma Delta Chi. He headed the pe Willis Thornton (Western Reserve) is 
titioning list from Kans the Beta « 1 reporter for the Cleveland Press. Re- 
ter cently he published a series of articles in 


that paper on the conditions as they ex- 


Charles B. Welch (Washington honor isted in the county jail located in that 


ary), is managing editor of the Tacoma ity 
News Tribune - 
= Wilford Allen, Jr., (Oregon ’23) is 
Frank S. Baker (Washington honor now city editor of the Grants Pass Cour- 
ary), is publisher of the Tacoma News ier, having dropped out of the university 


Tribune and Tacoma Ledger. at the end of the winter term to take the 

position. He will return next fall to 

Clark Squire (Washington), is editor complete his course in the Oregon School 
of the Puyallup Tribune, a weekly pub of Journalism. 


lication covering the Puyallup Valley . . 


=n Harold Newton (Oregon ’19) has been 

Percy Stone (Montana), is now writ appointed vice-consul at Kobe, Japan, 
nee ; Se eae 1 1 [ i 

ing wok reviews for the pbookman rie according to a letter received irom him 


lives in New York by friends at the university. For a time 
after his arrival in Japan, Newton was on 
Paul Nieman (Washington), 1s report the staff of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, one 


ing on the San Francisco Chronicle. In of the leading Japanese newspapers, but 
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‘ he has gone into the diplomatic service, correspondent rt Philadelphia Pt ae 
j where he says his journalistic training lic Ledger al at S 
is proving of value. Newton saw E. ki the « 
Brodie, president of the N. E. A., in Percy Stone tana) is now on the sean 
} Kobe while the latter was on his way to book ré stati tie Dial as the 
Siam, where he is now United States Bookma 1 O1 City. Ernest | 
Ambassador. t present on ¢ 
sw Lloyd ‘J Mont 5, “ae: -" 
I a i i 
' Earl Richardson (Oregon ’20) is one a tour of Mi ’ a 
of the proprietors of the Clatskanie Chief. tormation oi the Mexican situatio1 George A. Du 
Richardson left the staff of the Portland mite Wilieasne. Bi 
Oregonian to purchase an interest in the Kugene M Mont s cit tafe of the Mi 
paper, editor of the terprist M ‘ 
Wallace Perry (Oklahoma honorary), Clinton ( } due to | \ a ie, ( 
formerly of the staff of the Daily Okla reportorial promot tad in ie 
homan, Oklahoma City, is now editor of to feature edit ngeles | 
publications in the Agricultural and Me press. ' 
chanical College at Stillwater, Okla. 
Josep! ) 
William A. E. Leitzinger (Michigar in the em t lalls , 
°20) is now managing the advertising de une. , 
partment ol Leitzinger Bros. Stove Co., te 
at Clearfield, Pa. Max G rmer edit 
of the Gal M has bee thie irt 
Kendrick Kimball Michigan 719) is selected to 1 the p { 
, covering the poli beat for the Detroit work of the ( rallroa¢ ect ment 
News. \iter leaving t e Galesbut ( te 
paper, Gor ta the ; 
Herbert FR. Slusse (Michigan ’20) is Helena Cor elena, Mont ()kla tate 
é an instructor 1 the department of \t the time « tion there the 
journalism at the University of Colo Helena news] te 1 
rado. work. Ire 
‘ Shepl 
Bruce Millar (Michigan '20) heads the Paul Greet \f enff , sher 
publicity de] tment the State sentative ot the ‘J ! 
eau of Public Health in Michigan tour of Nebr " t 1 edit t 
definite informat to col c nited | 
Mark Ehlbert (Micl n ’20) is natio1 the state. ( 
al president of Pi Delta [psilon. n ad printed from t bull th Wesl 
dition, he is also head of the ] ert the title, “All th Nel t 
Advertising Age1 rf ¢ C3 go. t t 
Stewart ID ‘ 7 t 
Lyman Bryson M n ’20 lo made teleg tor the Hlunting 
cated at the Universit of Micl in ton Advertiser t tingt W. Va ; oO . 
where is instructing rhetoric the ; = 
College of Engineering Ralph Pelt ( ed ert 
ine editing his father’s the Clint ' 
Chesser M. Campbell Michigar 1 Journal, Clinton, . 
has recently returned from Europ: 
where he has been on the staff of the Ralph T. McQ lit has left ; ' , 
European edition of the Chicago T: the Detroit ews and is now rk 
for the Journal-Transcript in IP ; 
Hughston McBain (Michigan ’23) left 
the University at mid-yé to visit Iu Kenneth W. Clar! 1] : vai 
rope. At present he is in Egypt where manager for the United Pre it ¢ ( m 
he is engaged in newspaper correspond land. Ohi He expects to be move en 
ence work. to the Washineton, D. C. bureau t] 
sociatic ] v 
Seymour E. Corsline (Montana) has 
left Spokane and is now employe by H. Gordon Hul S ‘ 
the Great | ills Tribune Great il s structor in pl los t ( Stat 
Montana. versity this vear t forgett , 
. } ter } ‘ ( ; ' 
Thomas Wade (Montana is sports linois April 25 to a s | rat , 
editor of the Anaconda Standard 1 ter” at th nt 1 Gr ! t M ( { 
‘ , 


Clarence Streit (Montana) is the Rome Pobert A ) é Ilinoi 
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ports manager. Ek. Parrish Love 

- thie Daily city editor. kKobert 
\dams 1s a night editor on the Daily 
l.eo Hershdorter is on the editorial boar 
oO the Daly tlershdorfer is aiso im 
irge of the Junior Yearbook. Hardy 
rioover is on. the Gargoyle Stall, also 


Chimes 


intil recently 


writing fiction tor Herbert 3S. 


LCase, who was an issue 


editor on Chimes, writes feat 


ures lor 


newspapers and Chimes. 


ACTIVITIES OF OLD 
AND NEW MEMBERS 
OF OREGON CHAPTER 


Harold Readen, Oregon State, 22, has 


accepted a position with the Hicks-Cha 


titen Itngravineg Company to handle all 
contract work Readen is president i 
the student body this vear 

\lfred L. Koeppen, Oregon State, '23, 
has been selected as editor of the Orange 
Owl, the campus humorous publication 
for ext vea Fred Kelly, '23, is to be 
yusINess Manager! \ chapter of Ham 


1d Coffin was re vranted t 


stati 


ent 
following 
Claud 
<oberts, 23, Altred 
Many Sig 


installa 


the Orange Ow and the 


‘gon State men were initiated 
Palmer, 22, Homer | 


Fred 


1 1 
attended the 


Kelly. 


L Koeppen and 
ma Delta Chi 


tion 


men 


Three men promune nt in activities have 


pledged to the Oregon ‘State chapter 


Graves, Oscar An 
Macedo, all mem 


f 1923 Graves is a 


Chey are Raymond 
ind William de 


bers of the class 


editor on the Barometer and 
editor of the 1923 Beaver 


} 


member of S« abbard 


neophyte in Ha 


son is a 
as well as a wearer of the 
He ! i night edit rr on the 
the 
Macedo, a native of Canada, is 
ind 
staftt He 


\lpha 


agricultural writing 


a men bet Ol 
liam de 
a night editor on the Bar 


also ometer 


1923 


a member of the 


was recently initiated Zeta 
He plans to take up 
and is feature editor of the Oregon 


Countryman. 


OKLAHOMA CHAPTER 
NOW HAS FIFTEEN 
MEMBERS ON ROLI 


With the initiation of six new mem 
bers on May 2, Oklahoma chapter at 
tained the highest mark in active mem 


bership since its establishment. Fifteen 


members now make up the active roll 


Ordinarily the Oklahoma chapter, on 


account of its conservative pledging 
policy, has from eight to twelve mem 
bers 

New members initiated May 2 include 


the men who, without doubt. will be in 


charge of campus publications in the next 
Buffington Burtis, 


two years. sopho- 
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Muskogee, Okla., is business man- 


more, 
ager of the Whirlwind, recently estab- 
lished comic magazine. Merwin Eberle, 


sophomore, Oklahoma City, 1s a reporter 
on the Oklahoma Daily, besides being a 
special writer for several trade and tech- 
Lackey, sen- 


nical publications. Vinson 


ior, Norman, Okla., has been art editor 
of various campus publications during 
his course in the university. This year 
he is art editor of the Sooner, university 


annual, and a member of the art staff of 
the Whirlwind \lmer S 


sophomore, Oklahoma City, is sport edi- 


Monroney, 


tor of the Oklahoma Daily, and has had 
reporter, desk and 
Oklahoma City 
junior, 


experience as a man 


yusiness assistant on 
Edwin S. Kerrigan, 
staff of the 


His work as a car- 


newspapers. 
the art Sooner 
Whirlwind. 


attracted 


Tulsa, is on 
and the 
toonist has favorable attention 
and is much sought after by campus pub- 
lications Webb, 
Wakita, is night editor of the Oklahoma 
Daily, 


writing 


Guy r. sophomore, 


and has also done some special 
for publications in the field of 
ition. 


visual educ 


VISSOURI PUTS ON 
ITS FIRST GRIDIRON 

BANQUET MARCH 15 

The first Gridiron Banquet held by the 

Missouri March 15 


Two hundred of 


chapter was a suc- 


cess. the most promi- 
nent members of the University faculty, 


and 


isiness men students were invited 
and about 150 attended. [The success 
of the banquet can be laid to three 
things: The splendid work of Brothers 
Rodgers and Wilson in arranging the 
program, the equally excellent work of 


Brother “Bob” Hill, who acted as toast 


naster, and the spirit in which the guests 


took the roasts that were directed at 
them. Plans for next year’s banquet are 
already under way 


Initiation was held recently for R. L. 


Hill and J. Williams. 


student in the 


Hill, who is 


“Bob” 


School of Journalism is 


also president of the Columbia Commer- 
cial Club and a 
Brother Williams, 
from the University for 
this fall. 
Initiation was also held for Ken- 
neth Sidney, Samuel Holland and C. C. 
Tucker. 


Irvin S. Cobb, who was to have spok 


live-wire member. 


who has been absent 


some years, re- 
turned He is University pub- 


lisher 


en here in March, was ill and unable to 
fill his engagement. It had been planned 
to hold 
with his 

Plans 
bers of the fraternity during Journalism 
week the 


Owing to the fact that so many members 


Gridiron banquet in connection 


visit here. 


for entertaining visiting mem- 


are being made by chapter. 


left at the end of the winter term only 


a few will be left to carry on the work, 
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Qhio Journalists’ Code of Ethics 
be « 4 ( € 0) 4 11¢ S 
(From time to time the Ouill will d 
ethics. The following code was prepared ! ' ; ‘ eesti Ties ; 
in newspaper ethics and principles in the departy nsure 
journalism of Ohio State University, Columbu 
. been published in the Ohio Newspaper of that w ie Il per 1 t not 
sity. The Ohio Newspaper imvites criticisms a r by irness 
gestions from newspapermen of the state.) 1c 
PREAMBLI With the growth of the news ts 1 v ; 
into an influential institution the profess 
journalism has become one of widespread 
' tunities and duties. The press exists by the s () { torted nor 
tion of the public If it is to prove its righit ed | d ix 
such sanction and hence to existence, it I rate t t hbase 
ere to high standards of conduct, tor t 1 rie rr znd the 


su ourse can it carry out its ob { tor ( NnIONn 
to the 1 lic which supports it. The sta 


t govern journalism are fundat 


those of accuracy and fairness, but as tl : ‘ \ 
ition and application of these principl ce 

desirable it is the purpose of this code t : rts 1 

down certain cannons with the understa1 stent i 

t] it they ao not cover the whole held. , nity, natn 


P -LIC SERVICE \ newspaper should O ) 
ts constant purpose the rendering of publi t Or tO Init lie 
ice in the way of political, social, and eco1 torial is 
ro ent and in the issemination fact the f mone or its ¢ 
d editorial comment that will lead to tl t l, on 
ening « lic conscie and public re 
ty and patriotism. It should be fe edanth 
the I 1 takes Tor ( d. It shoul ' 


f 
f 
> 


are agaist 
ment ; ‘ ‘ uld re t disastrously 


com} t tion, or inkind 


| | | i CWspaper st preserv¢ i ura 
t 


mid fairness in news editorial fidelity t 


the trut f the t importance: Iethica 
' t + ' 
journal not ex preventable err , nor 
1 1 : ‘ t ( ‘ t ft 
countena ( shonest\ ts own methods 


IMPARTIA a lf a tT uight news-story | - or t eT 
more thar ide, a hould be printed in tl 
) ( ») *¢ | ) 
Same issue t is not tair to print one vert 





another in the following, as tl 
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OF OKI IPTEK 

t ( thc 

ial 

( |) 4 1 at 
20 
; | i 

( it ‘JKla 

g’s pro 

P tatio Ol al skit, 

LT ety t | ( .’ by mem 
“4 etch pr 
f Oklahoma 

t Okla 

homa ier hting off the 
hord tv seeket vho besieged 
the oftice | inde L? l space 
| t! ( ( the ict \ cl 
é he e yt e presented 

] ! fashio 

Lhe | ot thre t when the 

} iff 1 res] ippe ils of 
t! hop foreman, rus] from the stage 
to a t the mechanical rce in fighting 
1 reant’s who. pre mably were 
trvit to wreck the plant \ few minutes 
ter, when things had once more become 
calm, the staff reappeared with copies of 
the Nightie.” which they distributed 
imong the cuest lhe paper, previously 
nted, contained the news stories upon 
vhich the action in the skit was based 
(Other items on the program included 
speeches by the invited guests, instru- 
mental music, ensemble singing, and ra- 


purporting to come from 
own persons who |] id been invit- 
( it were unable to attend. For the 


first time, the chapter invited leading 


tol of the state to attend the grid- 
rol and with few exceptions ill those 
t were present 


IMES STAGES BIG 
VENT OF YEAR IN 
GRIDIRON BANQUET 


Continued from page 21) 


ne ol thy labor tories and 
le to A ilk Swinging planks, 


lirons charged with electricity 


l thre a tear gas chamber 
|) the dinner two devils “pulled” 
prominent taculty and business 


program ot ibout 15 short skits, 


tt off personal peculiarities and hu 
tuations on the campus, follow 

the “inner \ number of songs 
tte t 1 some Oo 

il chapter worked about three 
preparing the program. The 


THE QUILL 


method of prox edure was to get the men 
together and talk over possible skits. 
[his material was later written up and 
rehearsed. ‘The short skit, lasting only 
a very few minutes and requiring only 
two or three characters was found to 
be the most successful 
SUCCESSFUL MEETING 
HELD BY TEACHERS 
The convention of the Association of 
Teachers of Journalism at Madison, Wis., 
i! December was the biggest and most 
successful the organization has ever had. 
The program, made up chiefly of infor- 
mal talks by actual teachers of journal 


ism fro mall types of schools, was full 


The next convention will be held un- 
der the auspices of the Joseph Medill 
Scl | of Journalism, at Evanston and 
Chicag Ill., in December, 1922. The 


new fficers of the association are: pres- 


ident, Everett V. Smith, Stanford Uni 


versity; vice-president, J. S. Myers, Ohio 
state University; secretary-treasurer, 


Nelson Antrim Crawford, Kansas State 
\gricultural College; aditional members 
of the executive committee, H. F. Har- 
rington, Northwestern University, and J 
Indiana University. 

t a little was added to the success 
of the convention by the fact that the 
\merican Association of Schools and 
Departn ents of Journalism, the Ameri 
can Association of College News Bu 
reaus, and one section of the American 
Association of Teachers of Advertising 
met at Madison also. Dr. W. G. Bleyer 


1 


heads the first named organization; N. A. 


Crawford the second; the third did 


not 
elect otticers. 
Members present at the convention in- 


cluded many from great distances, such 





Directory of Sigma 


Delta Chi Officers 





Honorary President: Prof. F. W. Beck- 
man, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 
National President: Kenneth C. Hogate, 


The Wall Street Journal, New York City 

First National Vice-President: Prof H. 
H. Herbert, University of Oklahoma, Norm- 
an, Okla 

Second National Vice-President: Prof. N. 
J. Radder, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind, 

National Secretary: T. Hawley Tapping, The 
Press, Grand Rapids, Mich 

National Treasurer: Ward A. Neff, S836 
Exchange ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Il} 

Editor The Quill: Prof. Frank L. Martin, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Executive Councilors: Donald Clark, The 
Northwestern Banker, Des Moines, Ia.; Stacey 
Jones, Joe McMullen, Gilbert M. Clayton. 

Past National Presidents: William M. 
Glenn, The Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fla.; 
Laurence Sloan, 552 Riverside Drive, New 
York; S. H. Lewis, The Lyndon Tribune, 
Lyndon, Wash.; Roger Steffan, 78 27th St., 
Elmhurst, L. I., New York; Robert C. Lowry, 


13 Slaughter Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; F. M, 


Chureh, The News, Cadillac, Mich.; Lee A 
White, Detroit News, Detroit, Mich. 








April, 1022 


as J. W. Cunliffe from Columbia Uni- 


versity; Bristow Adams from Cornell 
University; M. L. Spencer from the Uni- 
versity of Washington; Everett Smith 
from Stanford University; W. H. Mayes 
from the University of Texas; M. G. Os- 
born from Louisiana State University; 
and Miss Virginia aGrner from Mercer 
and Wesleyan universities. 

Two articles in the January Atlantic 
Monthly discuss problems of journalism. 
They are worth reading. 





Directory of the 
Chapter Secretaries 








Depauw—Halford R. Houser, Delta Tau Delta, 
liouse, Greencastle, Indiana. 

Kansas—Joseph Turner, 19 West Fourteenth 
St., Lawrence, Kansas. 

Michigan—-Paul Watzel, 1102 Oakland Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich 

Denver Bonney A Nevells, 2211 S. Jose- 
phine St., Denver, Colo 

Virginia—Ceylon B. Frazer, S. A. E. house, 
University, Va. 

Washington—H. H. Marquis, 2120 East Forty- 
seventh St., Seattle, Wash 

Purdue—R. I. Kelsey, 416 Main St., Lafayette, 
Ind 

Ohio State—Henry C. Segal, 174 E. Woodruff 
avenue, Columbus. 

Wisconsin—(G W. Greene, 445 West Gilman 
street, Madison. 

lowa—C. J. Huston, 714 E. College street, 
Iowa City. 

Illinois—FEdward P. Leonard, 401 East Green 
street, Champaign 


Missouri Russel Planck, Sigma Chi house. 
Columbia, 

Texas Carl Swartz, 2106 Nueces St., Austin, 
Tex 


Oregon—John Dierdorff, 388 -11th avenue east, 
Eugene. 

Oklahoma—Prof. H. H. Herbert, School of 
Journalism, Norman 

Indiana—William Hutchison, Delta Tau house, 
Bloomington 

Nebraska—Orvin Gaston, 1828 Garfield, Lin- 
coln. 

Iowa State—-Walter J. Hunt, 2728 Boon St.. 
Ames, Ia. 

Stanford—Shelly N. Pierce, 465 Hamilton Ave., 
Palo Alto, Calif 

Montana—Earle Duffy, 300 University Ave., 
Missoula, Montana 

Louisiana S. J. Gottlieb, Convention St., 
Baton Rouge, La 

Kansas State—V. R. Blackledge, 913 Osage, 
Manhattan 

Maine—Philip W. Ham, Box 331, Orono, Mo. 

Beloit Winfred Herrick, 649 Harrison Ave., 
Beloit, Wis. 

Minnesota—-Harold R. Briggs, Alpha Chi 
House, Minneapolis, Minn 

Miami—Rollie Nye, Delta Tau house, Oxford. 

Knox—Keith A Patterson, 160 W. South 
street, Galesburg. 

Western Reserve—David T. Hyatt, 5302 Frank- 
lin avenue, Cleveland. 

Grinnell—Dana W. Norris, Building 6, Grin- 
nell, Ia. 

Pittsburgh—Charles Foster, 3507 Shadeland 
ave., N. S., Pittsburgh. 

Columbia— Edward P. O'Donnell, 424 Thomp- 
kins Hall, Columbia University, New York 
City 

Colorado—L. A. Chapin, Delta Tau Delta 
House, Boulder, Colo. 

Cornell— Willis K. Wing, 2 Ridgewood Road, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

North Carolina—Charles J. Parker, Jr., Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Oregon State—Verne McKinney, Delta Kappa 
house, Corvallis 

Marquette—Arthur J. Hantschel, 216 — 11th 
st., Milwaukee. 

Des Moines—Donald H. Clark, 355 Seventh 
st., (Alumni) 

Detroit—James Devlin, Detroit News, (Alum- 

ni 

NOTE: Members are urged to notify T. Har- 

ley Tapping, The Press, Grand Rapids, Mich., 

National Secretary, of any errors in the above 

list. 
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